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Every once in a while, someone asks when the square dance caller arrived on the dance scene. This 
is a little hard to pinpoint in history because so much of what was to become square dancing occurred in 
areas where the history of the people was passed from generation to generation via oral stories and never 
written down until years later, if at all. 


We do know that the square-dancer-caller was probably an American innovation. The immediate 
ancestors of square dance calling most likely came from either the Running Set, danced in Kentucky, 
and the New England Quadrille 


A Running Set was a large circle of dancers arranged in couples. A lead dancer in a set of two 
couples would call out directions for a short pattern. The remaining sets of couples would copy the 
pattern until everyone was dancing. The pattern was probably called in the chant style we still use some 
today. However, the leader always danced in the set. The music was fast and the dancers trotted. 


New England Quadrilles were taught by dance masters. They largely taught whole dances composed 
of several figures (dance routines) during sets of lessons. Then the dancers would be performed at the 
formal balls. The dance master would be on stage with the musicians to announce each dance. They 
would occasionally announce each figure of the dance by number, but they seldom provided any further 
directions. 


So where did the idea of a caller start? This feller who hollered directions that the dancers followed. 
A leader that often gave quite complete directions on what to dance. It probably started in a couple of 
places at different points in time. 


Dancing was a part of wild "rendezvous" that the fur trappers held in the early west. These men lived 
most of the year in almost complete seclusion. Once a year, they would meet at a central point to trade in 
their furs, get new supplies, and to drink, fight, and, yes, to dance. It must have been quite a sight to 
behold, not to mention smell. 


Most of these "rendezvous" were all male affairs. The women had not arrived in the "West" quite 
yet. Occasionally, an indian squaw would come with one of the trappers or perhaps a trader, but ratio of 
males to females was always at least 100 to 1 or higher. 


For music, there was usually a fiddle, carefully unwrapped from a waterproof pack. Perhaps a jew's- 
harp, which was a strange musical instrument which you held between your teeth and plucked with your 
finger. Occasionally a harmonica would be found. 


The dances must have been wild. They were fueled by liquor and a temporary reprieve from 
loneliness. Everyone knew that in a few days or weeks they would be back along the streams tending the 
trap lines and seldom seeing another human being for months at a time. It was a short time to meet and 
commune and to raise "hell." 


Since there were no women, some of the trappers would tie a piece of cloth around their arm and 
dance the women's part. The dances were simple and very aerobic. Elbow turns and swings and perhaps 
a wild reel down a contra line that stretched like a snake across a rough meadow. A Sashay down the 
middle of this line could easily end in one of the many fires burning in the night. 


There had to have been a caller or callers somewhere in this confusion. Someone who was shouting 
directions to the dancers. It certainly was not a dance master and the trappers certainly didn't attend any 


dance lessons. 


The early miners, that arrived in succeeding years, may have had a similar dance experience in the 
early mining camps. However, I think the quick arrival of 'soiled doves' in the mining camps probably 
promoted a style of dancing which did not leave much room for a caller or a square. There were a lot 
more saloons than dance halls in any mining camp. 


Whatever the venue, it's unlikely that any of these people did anything resembling a western style 
square dance. Most of their dance experience would have been dances done in big circles or long lines. 
Chances are, they would have done some primitive form of a Virginia Reel and most certainly there 
would have been someone there who had danced in Kentucky and could lead the men in a Running Set. 
The square dance and the caller, as we think of them, was yet to be invented. It's ancestor was there, but 
the child was still waiting to be born. 


The most likely source for the Western square dance caller, in my opinion, probably originated when 
the wagon trains traveled West in the middle 1800's. These migrants included many families. Many of 
them had danced Running Sets or New England Quadrilles. Many of them knew figures from one or 
both sources. Keep in mind, a different evolution may have occurred in the Eastern part of the US. 


It's very easy to imagine a fiddler, that had played for dances in New England or Kentucky, trying to 
remember some of the figures and then calling out directions as the people danced. It would be natural 
for this "caller" to chant his directions in time with the music he or someone else was playing. 


Most of the dances were done in big circles or couples or lines. Certainly, they had to be limited to 
the simple routines people remembered. The square dance formation probably had to wait until the 
settlers started to till the soil and build homes and school houses. 


Most of these early homes and schools were one room and made from rough logs or sod. They were 
roughly square in shape. There was no room for big circles or long lines, so the people adapted the 
dances they remembered to fit the space. 


They would take all the furniture out of the cabin. The caller would stand in the door and the natural 
formation of the dance became the shape of the dance area, the square. The easiest form of the square 
dance was to call figures where one couple visited each of the other three couples in turn At each point 
the caller would direct the action. 


Because the music often consisted of only one or two instruments, the caller became adept at 
chanting rhyming patter along with the directions to the dancers. He became part of the music and 
supplemented the other instruments. 


Of course, all of this is conjecture. We do know that, in the West, when square dancing was 
rediscovered in the 1930s and 40s, the main source was dances held in rural communities. Most of the 
dance material consisted of memorized patterns and patter that had been passed from father to son for 
several generations. The figures were there and the callers were present. They had to evolve from 
somewhere. 


Very little of this patter had ever been written down and none published. People like Pappy Shaw 
and Herb Greggerson cornered these old callers and wrote down their patter. Eventually they and others 
published books containing this patter and callers began appearing everywhere . 


